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Abstract 

This study investigates challenges faced by investigative journalists in Latin America, 
one of the most dangerous places in the world for reporters. Guided by the hierarchy 
of influences model, we analyzed answers from |,543 journalists, journalism educators, 
and journalism students in the region. We identified both single and multilevel 
constraints impeding investigative reporting in Latin America. Single-level influences 
are those that are better analyzed by focusing on one level of the hierarchical model. 
These included individual (lack of training), routine (relationships with sources), 
organizational (media ownership), and institutional influences (censorship). However, 
results also suggest there are certain types of influences that are better suited for 
analysis combining all levels. Despite two decades of media liberalization, crime and 
corruption, state violence against the press, and the lack of a free-speech culture cut 
across all layers, posing severe constraints to investigative reporting in Latin America. 
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Despite its importance in fostering transparent democracies, investigative journalism 
is not exempt from external influences that affect the way professionals perform, espe- 
cially in developing countries. Guided by the hierarchy of influences model, this study 
aims to undercover the influences on “watchdog” journalistic practice in Latin 
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American countries. Based on results from a survey of investigative reporters from 
eighteen Latin American countries, we sort and classify the different types of influ- 
ences affecting journalists’ work. 

Latin American scholarship is divided when assessing the character of profes- 
sional journalism in the region. Some scholars contend that the financial crisis in the 
1980s and processes of liberalization pushed family-based companies to profession- 
alize, adopting a more U.S.-based form of journalism (Lima 2006; Straubhaar 1989). 
Others argue that the political economy of media companies is still determined by 
oligarchic configuration, with quid pro quo practices prevailing in newsroom policies 
(Galperin 2002). 

Liberalization of the journalistic apparatus led to cultural heterogeneity (Garcia- 
Canclini 2005), where old powers intertwine liberal institutions and authoritarian hab- 
its. These forces are not necessarily antagonistic, though a major point of disjunction 
emerges from the clash between norms of professionalism and prior practices of 
patronage. In this study, we argue that globalization interacts with local politics to cre- 
ate hybrid journalistic systems in the region. To accurately understand these systems 
requires a holistic approach. We use media sociology to analyze not only the influ- 
ences that shape media production, but also how they interact and relate to historical 
patterns and societal configurations. 


Media Sociology 


After the ascension of the Columbia school led by Lazarsfeld, communication research 
has traditionally focused on the message as an independent variable affecting audiences 
at the individual level (Gitlin 1978; Shoemaker and Reese 2014). A media sociology 
approach overturns this model by treating the message as the dependent variable, influ- 
enced by many factors during production processes. This scholarship investigates the 
many constraints, systematic actions, practices, and influences affecting how journal- 
ists produce media content (Shoemaker and Reese 2014; Waisbord 2014; Zelizer 2004). 

In the late 1980s, Shoemaker and Mayfield (1987) categorized over one hundred 
studies about influences on news media content into five general theoretical argu- 
ments: (1) content reflects social reality with little to no distortion, (2) content is a 
function of media routines, (3) content is shaped by journalists’ orientations and back- 
ground, (4) content results from social and institutional forces acting on it, and (5) 
content is a function of ideological positions in society, and the media are tools of the 
status quo. The authors found significant evidence indicating that news media may not 
mirror reality and many extra-media factors influence news content. 

Similarly, Gans (2004) described four theories that shape newsgathering routines, 
news selection, and presentation: (1) journalist-centered theories, where news depends 
on reporters’ professional news judgment (also known as journalistic bias); (2) organi- 
zation-centered theories, where organizational structures drive the story selection; (3) 
event-centered influences, in which event features determine coverage; and (4) 
medium-centered influence, where the type of media presenting the news determines 
story selection (also known as technological determinism). 
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This study uses the hierarchy of influences model proposed by Shoemaker and 
Reese (1996, 2014) to analyze and categorize challenges faced by reporters when 
doing investigative journalism in Latin America. The core argument is that far from 
being a neutral objective mirror of facts, the media play an active role in constructing 
reality. This model thus focuses not only on external factors that influence content, but 
also on how factors inside news organizations impact how news is produced. 


The Hierarchy of Influences Model 


Five levels of influence characterize the hierarchical model: social systems, social 
institutions, organizations, routines, and individuals. The model is visually depicted by 
concentric circles, assembled from macro to micro levels (see Figure 1), but is not 
meant to “single out any one level as more powerful than the other” (Shoemaker and 
Reese 2014: 8). In the model, the different gradients associated with each level allow 
for different emphases depending on one’s research focus (Shoemaker and Reese 
2014), while the stronger border between the social institutions and the media organi- 
zation levels reflects the boundary between influences within and beyond media orga- 
nizational boundaries. According to the authors, the model alerts us to the importance 
of generating research questions that are appropriate for each level, although they 
acknowledge that the levels may affect each other in complex ways. 

The first macro levels (social systems and social institutions) refer to forces outside 
media organizations. At the social systems level, societal influences—including ideol- 
ogy, culture, politics and the economy—influence content production. Scholarship at 
this level generally includes cross-country comparisons, critical/cultural studies, and 
political economy. At the social institutions level, forces outside the media structure 
shape content, most notably markets, political institutions, state control, censorship, 
advertisers, and interest groups. 

The organizations level comprises how roles, structures, and policies—including 
patterns of ownership and the economic goals of the organization as a whole—affect 
news content. At the routines level, constraints on newsgathering, production, and 
distribution impact content. Examples include the beat system, news values, pack 
journalism, the speed of production, and reliance on official sources. At the most micro 
level, individual influences shape how media content is created. This includes demo- 
graphics, personal conceptions, and background. 


Theoretical Argument: Single-Level versus Multilevel Influences 


In this study, we use data from a survey of journalists in Latin America to conceptual- 
ize issues that are single or multilevel. Our theoretical argument is that though there are 
influences that are more suited for the single-layer analyses proposed by Shoemaker 
and Reese (2014), other types of constraints on content producers traverse multiple 
layers of the theoretical model. 

We are not suggesting that single-level issues happen completely independent from 
other influences—these levels are simply analytical tools. Influences in the real world 
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Figure |. The hierarchy of influences model. 
Source. Adapted from Shoemaker and Reese (2014). 


constrain and enable each other, but not necessarily in a causal or deterministic way 
(Shoemaker and Reese 2014). Instead, we argue that single-level influences can be 
better understood by parsimonious analyses that zoom into a specific level of the 
model. These could be, for example, comparative studies on media systems (social 
systems level) or individual surveys on reporters’ biases (individual level), both popu- 
lar approaches in media sociology research. 

Certain influences, however, necessitate complex approaches that combine multi- 
level analyses. These constraints cannot be understood through a single level of influ- 
ence and should be observed from approaches that combine multiple methods. In this 
paper, we use a deductive approach to analyze self-reported qualitative data from jour- 
nalists in Latin America to identify both single and multilevel influences on investiga- 
tive reporting in the region. 


Locus: Why Latin America? 


The hierarchy of influences model was developed by U.S. scholars for the U.S. con- 
text, and most of the empirical evidence supporting the model stems from surveys in 
the United States (see Weaver 2015 for an overview). This study applies this model to 
a context where the historical development of the press did not follow the U.S. path of 
professional reporting. Latin American newspapers have been economically depen- 
dent on the state, and military regimes suppressed freedom of speech (Azevedo 2006; 
Mattos 2002; Straubhaar 1989). As such, Latin American watchdog journalism is a 
hybrid of the U.S. model of professional reporting and the Latin American tradition of 
advocacy and media-government symbiosis (Fox and Waisbord 2002; Marques de 
Melo 1994, 1998, 2006; Straubhaar 2007). Our analysis of open-ended responses by 
journalists, journalism educators, and journalism students in eighteen Latin American 
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countries places the individual journalist within their perceived web of organizational, 
extra-organizational and ideological constraints. 

After decades of military rule, Latin American countries successfully transitioned 
to democratic regimes in the late 1980s. In the book Watchdog Journalism in South 
America, Waisbord (2000) described the incipient watchdog press in Latin America 
after almost a decade of democratic rule. He argues that South American journalists 
rejected the U.S. definition of investigative reporting based on methodological require- 
ments and newsgathering methods, opting instead for a definition that emphasizes 
disclosing information about abuses of power (Waisbord 2000). 

US. literature indicates that investigative journalism is the result of a reporter’s 
effort and initiative, emphasizing that the method used to obtain information is what 
sets this type of reporting apart from other formats (Anderson and Benjaminson 1976; 
Ullmann and Honeyman 1983). According to Waisbord (2000), this definition does 
not fit the Latin American context, where the lack of laws guaranteeing access to infor- 
mation prevents reporters from examining government records. The author suggests 
that, rather than newsgathering methods, investigative journalism is defined by the 
focus on exposing power abuses and official wrongdoing. 

This study partially adopts the definition by Waisbord (2000) focusing on the char- 
acter of the information reporters intend to expose. We expand on this definition to 
include practices related to test claims made by those in power, which differentiates 
investigative reporting from the daily political beat in the newsroom (Ettema and 
Glasser 1998). This study also uses the term “investigative journalism” because it is 
widely adopted to describe this type of reporting in the region (“periodismo de inves- 
tigacion” in Spanish, “‘jornalismo investigativo” in Portuguese). 

Inspired by the ideology of U.S. journalism, particularly post-Watergate, investi- 
gative journalism took root in market-oriented news businesses in South America 
following the decline of military dictatorships. Local politics and globalization 
shaped the development of Latin American media postmilitary-rule, with only a few 
selected organizations managing to become economically independent enough to 
adopt a business-oriented logic (Fox and Waisbord 2002; Lima 2006; Straubhaar 
1989). In Brazil, for example, a small number of newspapers and magazines managed 
to capitalize on coverage of urban social movements during democratization and 
drove the investigations that culminated in the impeachment of President Collor in 
1992 (Azevedo 2006; Matos 2008). However, the majority of local media companies 
are still dependent on the government and other political elites for subsidies in the 
form of official advertising. 

Similarly, the Argentinean broadcasting industry, previously under oligarchic own- 
ership and tightly controlled by the military regime, transitioned to private ownership 
and open competition in the 1990s, a shift fueled by technological, political, and eco- 
nomic transformations. However, technological developments outpaced institutional 
reform, allowing licensing decisions to remain centralized and marked by political 
quid pro quo (Galperin 2002). 
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Context: Global Markets, Hybrid Journalism 


Although profit margins have given large newspapers in urban centers some freedom to 
pursue investigative reporting, economic constraints outside large metros force newspa- 
pers to depend on official advertising, government subsidies, and loans (Guerrero and 
Marquez-Ramirez 2014; Waisbord 2000). Most journalism in the region has been eco- 
nomically dependent on the state and regulated by military regimes (Azevedo 2006; 
Mattos 2002; Straubhaar 1989). Even after democratization, few media outlets focused 
on governmental accountability due to oligarchic media control, authoritarian legislation, 
economic challenges, violence against journalists, and the absence of legal mechanisms 
to access official records (Fox and Waisbord 2002; Hughes and Lawson 2005; Sinclair 
and Straubhaar 2013; Waisbord 2000). 

Despite adopting some of the tenets of the liberal model of news production follow- 
ing World War II, journalists in Latin America do not fully adopt the methods of U.S. 
journalism. Stories are often driven by anonymous sources and although journalists 
follow fact-based reporting and attempt to be objective, they also follow a utilitarian 
approach and reject the idea that stories must be impartial (Waisbord 2000). 

As a result, investigative journalism in the region is characterized by denuncismo, 
where pieces are constructed around quotes from official off-the-record sources. The 
role of competing elites is particularly important in countries where journalists do not 
have legal access to information and rely on whistleblowers to construct their stories. 
Consequently, Latin American investigative journalism is biased toward official 
wrongdoing and political corruption, and rarely reports on economic misconduct or 
issues that affect the poor (Waisbord 2000). This is different from investigative jour- 
nalism in the United States, which is characterized by stories originated by a reporter’s 
own initiative (Abdenour 2017; Ullmann and Honeyman 1983). 

Another factor contributing to the growth of watchdog journalism in the region is 
the reduced state participation in the media. However, fear of economic retaliation 
through the reallocation of official advertising budget still works to punish media 
organizations. In broadcasting, government control of airwave licenses also discour- 
ages watchdog journalism on television (Fox and Waisbord 2002; Hughes and Lawson 
2005; Waisbord 2000). 

Nonetheless, the end of official censorship and systematic repression does give 
journalists some liberty to pursue investigative reporting, although violence against 
journalists remains widespread (Reporters without Borders 2017). The lack of per- 
sonal safety has historically been one of the most critical challenges to journalism in 
Latin America (Waisbord 2002). Following the demise of the military regimes, vio- 
lence emerged as a tool for state control over media content (Waisbord 2002). The 
numbers are alarming: In the last five years, two Latin American countries have ranked 
among the deadliest places for journalists in the world. Brazil became the deadliest 
country for media practitioners in the western hemisphere in 2013, with five journal- 
ists killed that year (Reporters without Borders 2014), and Mexico ranked third among 
the deadliest countries for journalists in 2017, following only Iraq and Syria (Committee 
to Protect Journalists 2017b). In a recent study, Relly and Gonzalez de Bustamante 
(2014) interviewed journalists about their constraints and influences when covering 
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violence on the U.S.—Mexico border. Their findings are concerning: The lack of a legal 
framework to protect journalists has severely hampered the work of the press in the 
region, with organized crime wielding more power than the government in some juris- 
dictions. Government abuses were minimized and the boundaries between organized 
crime, government officials and judicial systems were blurred, with journalists often 
not having a clear idea of who was behind violence against members of the press 
(Relly and Gonzalez de Bustamante 2014). 

Given this background, our study seeks to understand how the current political 
context permeates news making in the region, particularly when journalists aim to 
unveil the wrongdoing of local governments. We look to identify challenges in the 
practice of investigative journalism, update research following two decades of demo- 
cratic stability, and identify single and multilevel influences on journalists’ work. 


Method 


This study is part of a larger research project examining the perception of journalists, 
journalism students and journalism educators toward the state of journalism in Latin 
America conducted by the Knight Center for Journalism in the Americas at the 
University of Texas at Austin. Our study relies on the responses of 1,543 Latin 
American journalists, journalism educators and journalism students to the open- 
ended question “What are the three main problems that journalists interested in inves- 
tigative journalism face in your country?” Answers come from an online survey 
conducted by the Knight Center Research Unit in October 2013. Respondents were 
selected from the Knight Center newsletter subscribers, alumni, and members of 
email discussion lists. According to Loffelholz and Weaver (2008), open-ended ques- 
tions address the main weaknesses of survey research by not requesting the respon- 
dent to choose between fixed-response categories. This is particularly important in 
research on global journalism, as categories used in one country may not be relevant 
in other contexts (L6ffelholz and Weaver 2008). 

Approximately 9,900 users received a link to the questionnaire, and 1,932 users 
responded the survey. After deleting incomplete/invalid data (138 cases) the response 
rate was 18 percent, according to the American Association of Public Opinion 
Research’s (AAPOR 2016) response rate calculator (RR1). This response rate falls 
within acceptable parameters for web-based surveys (Sax et al. 2003), although 
AAPOR cautions against using response rates to evaluate nonprobabilistic conve- 
nience samples. 

For this study, 1,543 reporters answered the question about the three most impor- 
tant problems for investigative journalists in Latin America. We had respondents from 
eighteen countries, but predominantly from the larger ones: Mexico (22 percent), 
Brazil (21 percent), and Argentina (10 percent). Most respondents were professional 
journalists (76 percent). Table 1 summarizes respondents’ geographic distribution by 
type of respondent. 
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Analysis 


To identify the main problems faced by investigative journalism in Latin America, we 
conducted a qualitative textual analysis of the 1,543 responses obtained from the sur- 
vey. We first inspected each answer to determine whether a respondent mentioned one, 
two, or three problems. Most respondents mentioned three problems (M = 2.6, SD = 
0.4). We then analyzed each mentioned problem as an independent case, creating a 
pool of 4,040 cases. Therefore, the unit of analysis is the problem and not the respon- 
dent. The distribution of problems by country is proportional to the distribution of 
respondents by country (see Table 2). 

We used Tracy’s (2013) hierarchical coding system to analyze the problems men- 
tioned in the journalists’ responses. First, we examined our data using primary-cycle 
coding, assigning words or phrases that capture what was present in the responses. In 
this first round of coding, we identified intuitive categories to describe what respon- 
dents considered the most important problems for investigative journalism in their 
countries, such as “censorship,” “political pressures,” and “lack of safety.” 

In the secondary-cycle coding, we examined the codes identified in the previous 
cycle to organize and recombine them into saturated categories describing broader 
problems. For instance, initial categories “organized crime,” “violence,” and “mur- 
der” were coded as “crime” in this second round of coding. This process was 
repeated to establish a final, concise list of problems. We reiterated this coding 
process until no new categories emerged and saturation was achieved (Tracy 2013). 
Finally, in a third round of coding, broader, theory-driven categories were created 
depending on the source causing each problem: social systems, social institutions, 
organizations, routines, and individuals, following Shoemaker and Reese’s hierar- 
chy of influences model. In this round, we discovered that some problems went 
beyond the scope of any single level in the model. As such, we coded those prob- 
lems as multilevel problems. 

Data were coded and translated by the authors, who are native Spanish and 
Portuguese-speakers, and previously worked as journalists in Latin America. 


Findings 
Overview: Single-Level and Multilevel Issues 


Reporters in the sample identified several issues that related specifically to a single 
layer of analysis and two issues that traversed all levels of the hierarchy of influences 
model. Single-level issues were identified when they consistently referred to a specific 
layer. For example, reporters in the sample often identified that government officials 
were reluctant to provide official data, or actively censored their work. Although this 
can affect other levels, it is clearly an issue nested under the social institutions level. 
Conversely, when reporters talked about crime and corruption, the constraints described 
included all levels, including self-censorship (individual), pressure on employers (orga- 
nizational), and threats from organized crime or governments (social institutions). 
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Table I. Country of Origin by Type of Respondent. 








Journalism Journalism 
Country Journalist Educator Student Total % 
Argentina 127 24 5 156 10.1 
Bolivia 26 2 2 30 1.9 
Brazil 233 59 33 325 21.1 
Chile 69 22 8 99 6.4 
Colombia 87 24 24 135 8.7 
Costa Rica 37 8 4 49 3.2 
Dominican 8 2 | 11 0.7 
Republic 
Ecuador 26 10 5 4l 2.7 
El Salvador 15 2 4 21 1.4 
Guatemala 29 5 4 38 2.5 
Honduras 10 3 0 13 0.8 
Mexico 274 42 19 335 21.7 
Nicaragua 14 6 0 20 1.3 
Panama 10 0 I II 0.7 
Paraguay II 2 2 15 1.0 
Peru 9| 18 10 119 7.7 
Uruguay II I 0 12 0.8 
Venezuela 89 14 10 113 7.3 
Total 1,167 244 132 1,543 100 
% 75.6 15.8 8.6 100 


Many respondents emphasized a general culture of fear that permeates both their pro- 
fessional and personal lives as Latin American citizens (social systems). 

In the sections below, we first present findings from a single-level perspective, 
identifying the key constraints articulated by the reporters at each level. Then, we pres- 
ent two multilevel influences that cut across several spheres: crime and the lack of a 
culture of investigative reporting. We quantified the number of problems citing the 
different single or multilevel influences described below, and provided cross-country 
differences in figures that accompany each section. 


Single-Level Influences 


Individuals. At the individual level, reporters identified the lack of training as the most 
relevant constraint to investigative reporting. According to a respondent from Colom- 
bia, “Journalists don’t know how to manage their sources, don’t know how to interpret 
quotes, have problems when identifying topics and have difficulty in writing about 
complex issues.” 

One caveat must be made about individual-level influences: because our data relies 
on self-reported accounts, respondents very rarely mentioned personal biases 
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Table 2. Distribution of Respondents and Problems by Country. 








Country % of Respondents % of Problems 
Argentina 10.1 9.9 
Bolivia 1.9 2.1 
Brazil 21.1 20.9 
Chile 6.4 6.3 
Colombia 8.7 8.7 
Costa Rica 3.2 2.8 
Dominican Republic 0.7 0.8 
Ecuador 2.7 2.5 
El Salvador 1.4 1.5 
Guatemala 2.5 2.5 
Honduras 0.8 0.9 
Mexico 21.7 21.9 
Nicaragua 1.3 1.4 
Panama 0.7 0.6 
Paraguay 1.0 0.9 
Peru 7.7 7.7 
Uruguay 0.8 0.7 
Venezuela 7.3 7.7 
Total 100 100.0 





or influences stemming from individual backgrounds (e.g., demographics, political 
leaning). Instead, they placed the blame of individual deficiencies on the poor quality 
of training that reporters received in journalism schools. Paraphrasing the Colombian 
writer Gabriel Garcia Marquez,! a respondent from Mexico said, “the schools of jour- 
nalism have not understood that all journalism is investigative.” In fact, Mexican 
respondents were very critical of journalism education in their country, often empha- 
sizing that “the quality of the schools and institutions where journalism majors are 
offered is quite poor.” Respondents from other countries echoed this opinion: “With 
the preparation obtained in college, students are not ready to face the real world” 
(respondent from Costa Rica). These problems are affecting mostly Costa Rica and 
Nicaragua, as seen in Figure 2. 


Routine practices. At the routines level, reporters identified a problematic relationship 
with sources and lack of time as main constraints to investigative reporting. Several 
journalists complained about the heavy reliance on official sources to perform their 
work, particularly given that official sources are not willing to share information for 
investigative pieces: “Sources narrow the chances of getting accurate information. 
Issues are banned,” said a respondent from Colombia. 

A large body of political communication research has assessed journalists’ reliance 
on official sources for stories on crime and politics, an issue that is not exclusive to 
Latin America. Because of this practice, news stories grant officials control over 
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Figure 2. Distribution of problems related to individual influences: lack of training/skills, lack 
of experience. 


definitions of public problems and underreport oppositional views (Bennett 1990, 
2011; Bennett et al. 2007; Cook 1998; Gans 1979; Gitlin 1980; Lawrence 1996; 
Tuchman 1978). Nevertheless, journalists in this sample often identified their own 
routines as the key source of reliance on official viewpoints: “Journalists depend on 
the police. They [journalists] do not conduct their own investigation. They rely on 
what the police and public prosecutors tell them,” said a respondent from Brazil. 
Respondents also lamented lacking time to develop in-depth pieces, especially vis- 
a-vis increasing multimedia expectations. According to a respondent from Mexico, 
“They [reporters] have to publish the story in different formats. The emergence of the 
multimedia journalist negatively affects the possibility of doing investigative journal- 
ism. The urgency of doing journalistic work acts against investigative journalism.” 
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Figure 3. Distribution of problems related to routine practices’ influences: lack of access to 
sources, lack of in-depth analysis, lack of follow up, immediacy. 


Routines-level influences also included an excessive workload impeding the prac- 
tice of thematic investigative reporting. According to a Chilean respondent, ““We have 
no capabilities of stepping out of our daily tasks and focusing on investigative work.” 
Others indicated that “Stories have no continuous, systematic follow-up” (Costa Rican 
reporter). This quote highlights the limitation of the episodic coverage that typifies 
investigative journalism in Latin America, leading to news stories usually focusing on 
the details of isolated investigations, but that do not situate them in the context of sys- 
tematic problems (Iyengar 1991). This is consistent with previous studies in the region 
that identified this lack of continuity as a problem of “stories with no memory” (Rey 
2005). The distribution of these problems in the continent is illustrated by Figure 3, 
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with Costa Rica, Venezuela, Panama, and Uruguay showing an important presence of 
constraints related to routine practices. 


Media organizations. Reporters identified two main constraints when it comes to influ- 
ences stemming from their media organizations: structure and ownership, and lack of 
resources. 

Media ownership is a problem because economic and political elites—who are often 
the target of investigations—own most of the news media apparatus. In some cases, the 
country’s entire media system belongs to a few powerful families who control the infor- 
mation flow and are closely associated with political groups. Often, politicians them- 
selves own affiliates (Fox and Waisbord 2002). For instance, Chile faces a print press 
duopoly structure made up of El Mercurio S.A.P and Copesa. These companies manage 
almost 95 percent of the national newspaper circulation and receive 65 percent of the 
revenue generated by advertising in print media (ACHAP 2008, cited in Mellado 2012). 
As a result, most of the Chilean respondents mentioned media ownership as the most 
important problem for investigative journalism in their country: “The majority of the 
news organizations belong to economic holdings not related to journalism at all. They 
are corporations and that’s why news outlets are becoming business-oriented, abandon- 
ing their public role.” Similarly, another Chilean journalist reported, “Media owners 
have friends, partners, former partners or ex classmates from high school or college that 
you just can’t touch, you can’t write about them.” Respondents from Brazil also men- 
tioned this problem: “The majority of companies that own media outlets are also con- 
nected to the targets of investigative journalism.” 

Another mentioned issue was the limited budget that media organizations allocate 
for investigative reporting. According to our respondents, organizations do not want to 
invest in infrastructure or training for their employees to acquire the expertise neces- 
sary for investigative reporting: “News organizations normally don’t invest in their 
journalists to develop these skills. They prefer to do journalism based on press releases” 
(respondent from Mexico). According to a respondent from Bolivia, lack of funding is 
the main obstacle to investigative journalism in the country, “The media don’t have 
enough resources to follow up on investigative pieces. Journalists don’t get incentives, 
their work is not valued, and there is no infrastructure to develop investigative work.” 
Similarly a respondent from Argentina said, “there is poor organization and insuffi- 
cient budget (even in larger organizations) to hire programmers, infographers, and 
designers to develop investigative projects with databases and advanced tools.” 
Challenges coming from media organizations are most important in Chile, Peru, and 
Paraguay, as illustrated in Figure 4. 


Social institutions. Journalists in our sample identified governments and economic and 
partisan groups as the main institutions that pose obstacles for investigative journalism 
in the region. The history of media in Latin America is one of close ties between gov- 
ernment and elite-owned media organizations. During authoritarian regimes, direct 
censorship of political content was commonplace (Fox and Waisbord 2002). Despite 
recent democratic stability in Latin America, we identified three main constraints at 
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Figure 4. Distribution of problems related to media organizations’ influences: media 
ownership, conflicts of interest, lack of resources. 


the social institutions level: political pressures, access to information, and both direct 
and indirect censorship. These constraints are enabled mainly via the allocation of 
official advertising (ad pages purchased by governments or political groups), which is 
used to reward or punish news organizations. A respondent from Mexico explained the 
relationship between political pressures and censorship: “The main problem is govern- 
ment pressure through advertising to stop stories about corruption, in which politicians 
are usually involved.” 

Corporations and other powerful groups can also block journalists’ access to infor- 
mation, and in some cases, barriers to information access are institutionalized via lack 
of government laws guaranteeing access. As a respondent from Argentina said, “Key 
documentation is deliberately hidden. We have no freedom of information laws.” 
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Figure 5. Distribution of problems related to social institutions’ influences: political and 
economic pressures, government pressures, censorship, lack of access to public/official 
information, lack of transparency/regulations. 


Although becoming more uncommon, official censorship still occurs in Latin America. 
Judges preemptively block outlets from publishing information, and government officials 
threaten to prosecute reporters and news organizations. Overall, respondents in all coun- 
tries reported being “pressured by those who are being investigated: there is a ‘game of 
interests’ (jogo de interesse) between media corporations and sources” (respondent from 
Brazil). Figure 5 shows the distribution of constraints coming from social institutions. 


Social systems. Shoemaker and Reese (2014: 64) described the social system as “the 
structure of relationships among people and the institutions they create.” The most 
important elements in this layer are power and ideology. Several journalists mentioned 
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the system works in ways that allow dominant ideologies to be expressed through the 
media and constrain their work, although they did not clearly articulate what they 
meant by “dominant ideology.” Most studies at this level focus on cross-country com- 
parisons, following a critical/cultural or political economy approach. Although not in 
the scope of this paper, the maps provided describe cross-country variance in the influ- 
ences shaping investigative reporting in the region. At this point, these differences are 
merely descriptive, but we believe they can provide a starting point for scholars inter- 
ested in conducting analyses at the social systems level, including studies focusing on 
how contextual variables like gross domestic product (GDP), a history of dictatorship, 
race and ethnicity, and colonization patterns shape those constraints. 


Multilevel Influences 


Two main issues were identified by journalists in ways that equally traversed the dif- 
ferent levels of influence: crime and corruption, and the lack of an investigative report- 
ing culture. 


Crime and corruption. Crime and corruption were the most common constraints identi- 
fied by reporters, and they were present in every country in this sample except Uru- 
guay. Yet, the way reporters described this constraint varied greatly when it comes to 
placing it in the different levels of influence of the hierarchical model. 

At the social systems level, reporters emphasized that rampant crime in the region 
creates a culture of fear. As stated by a Mexican respondent, there is a sense that justice 
does not really work in any situation: “Corruption and impunity are used as intimida- 
tion tools, and are the evidence that you can do something bad for society without 
facing any consequences.” In their professional lives, journalists reported feeling 
unsafe while covering controversial topics, as the system does not offer any guarantees 
for them to practice safe reporting. This is not surprising: in 2017, the Committee to 
Protect Journalists included Mexico (sixth) and Brazil (eighth) in a list of twelve coun- 
tries where journalists are assassinated with impunity (Committee to Protect Journalists 
2017a). In both cases, journalists were murdered for reporting on corruption, crime, 
and politics. Consequently, our respondents saw the practice of investigative journal- 
ism as a dangerous task because of the normalization of violence against reporters: 
“The most important problem for investigative journalism is the state of vulnerability 
that journalists live in, because of the violence from organized crime and the lack of 
official guarantees to protect our profession.” “Any journalist investigating beyond 
what power groups allow is susceptible to retaliation, job loss and even death” (respon- 
dents from Mexico). 

At the same time, official and nonofficial institutions (social institutions level) con- 
tribute to the state of violence and fear among reporters: “When journalists investigate 
things, they are threatened by the authorities or other organizations, such as drug traf- 
fickers” (respondent from Guatemala). Organized crime also goes hand-in-hand with 
corrupt political institutions: “In Mexico, the enemy is ‘the narco,’ followed by corrupt 
politicians and finally economic hit men. Sometimes, the three of them work together 
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for money laundering, tax evasion, and loansharking,” said a respondent from Mexico. 
This situation is similar in other Latin American countries: “Journalists in Colombia 
are threatened, murdered, kidnapped or disappear for investigating and revealing drug 
trafficking and political corruption problems,” said a respondent from Colombia. A 
journalist from Venezuela echoed, “And if you are able to do investigative work 
despite all obstacles and difficulties, the first thing you will get, before receiving an 
answer of any kind, will be intimidation and disqualification from the political sector.” 
Retaliation often comes in the form of restricting access to sources or intimidation 
after interviews are conducted (organization and routines level). 

At the individual level, some journalists said they self-censor, although they identi- 
fied media organizations and institutional constraints as the source of the problem. 
“There is self-censorship because journalists are poorly paid and don’t want to risk 
their jobs,” said a respondent from Mexico. This parallels Fox and Waisbord’s (2002) 
findings and further corroborates with the fact that, despite most of the countries cur- 
rently having democratic political systems, journalists in Latin America still face per- 
secutions and engage in self-censorship as a preservation strategy. According to a 
respondent from Mexico, the most important problem for investigative journalism is 
“the apathy and resignation among journalists, because of an authoritarian government 
repressing and impeding the news coverage of social problems.” Figure 6 illustrates 
the countries where challenges related to crime and corruption are most prominent — 
Colombia, Honduras, Guatemala, and Mexico. 


Lack of investigative reporting culture. Respondents also described the lack of a culture 
of investigative journalism in Latin America as one of the largest barriers for watchdog 
reporting. This problem spans across all layers—audiences do not value investigative 
stories, there is little or no interest in fomenting a culture of free speech, news organi- 
zations do not invest in investigative projects, and reporters are too apathetic to take 
the initiative. 

At the social systems level, journalists reported that society does not value free 
speech or watchdog journalism, with “audiences increasingly demanding entertain- 
ment or brief hot news, as opposed to social or in depth-stories,” said a respondent 
from Mexico. Some journalists noted the lack of interest serves those with political 
power: “Those in power are not interested in having informed citizens.” 

The lack of a free-speech mentality and the constraints to press freedom directly 
affect the spread of investigative journalism. According to the World Press Freedom 
Index (Reporters without Borders 2017), nine countries from our sample present 
noticeable problems in terms of press freedom (Argentina, El Salvador, Dominican 
Republic, Nicaragua, Panama, Peru, Bolivia, Brazil, and Ecuador); while six countries 
are in a difficult situation (Mexico, Guatemala, Colombia, Honduras, Venezuela, and 
Paraguay). On the other hand, just two countries present a satisfactory situation 
(Uruguay and Chile) and only one country is in the world’s top ten group (Costa Rica). 
Our respondents perceived the direct influence of these problems by often saying that 
“the political situation in Venezuela does not admit free-speech and access to impartial 
information,” and that “there is no free press in Mexico,” for example. 
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Figure 6. Distribution of problems related to crime and corruption: violence, lack of safety, 
political corruption, narco crime, kidnapping. 


At the media organizations level, respondents perceived a generalized lack of inter- 
est from media organizations to perform investigative reporting: “News outlets don’t 
want to invest in this kind of work, because most of the media owners don’t consider 
it relevant” (respondent from Bolivia). Others referred to economic interests, “The 
media prefer to sell (even if it’s just lies) instead of creating consciousness in the audi- 
ence” (respondent from Mexico). A respondent from Costa Rica simply put, “The 
agenda of the media is too light and too State-driven.” 

Disengagement with in-depth information, especially concerning public affairs, 
seems to personally affect reporters, who do not feel rewarded when investing time and 
effort into investigative work. According to a respondent in Chile, this starts in 
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Figure 7. Distribution of problems related to investigative reporting culture: lack of free 
speech, lack of free press, lack of motivation, lack of interest from the audience, lack of 
interest from media organizations, lack of investigative journalism tradition. 


journalism schools, “I’m a professor in a journalism school, and the students are not 
motivated either. They don’t care about the relevant issues in the country or even the 
news.” Problems related to the lack of investigative reporting culture affect mostly 
Uruguay, El Salvador, and Dominican Republic, as seen in Figure 7. 


Discussion 


This study investigated the challenges faced by investigative journalism in Latin 
America after two decades of democratic rule, seeking to find empirical evidence of 
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the existence of single and multilevel constraints to journalistic practice. Despite the 
liberalization and privatization of the media systems in the region, journalists still 
identified forces related to clientelistic practices as challenges to watchdog journalism. 
Based on the answers from 1,543 journalists, journalism educators, and journalism 
students from eighteen countries, our results revealed news practitioners are hampered 
by the symbiotic relationship between elites and media owners. Furthermore, rising 
violence and organized crime pose a paralyzing threat to those interested in conduct- 
ing investigative reporting, especially in Mexico, Brazil, and Central America. 

Guided by the hierarchy of influences model, our qualitative assessment of open- 
ended answers showed two types of problems that necessitate different types of analy- 
ses: single and multilevel constraints. Single-level constraints can be situated within 
one layer of the hierarchy of influences model, including lack of training (individual), 
relationship with sources (routines), ownership and economic resources (organiza- 
tion), official censorship and control of information access (social institutions). 
Journalists also revealed that certain topics are nonstarters in the newsroom, including 
articles targeting politicians linked to their bosses, or those with the potential to affect 
official advertising. Thus, investigative journalism in Latin America remains depen- 
dent on interelite conflict. Investigative stories may expose individual bad behavior, 
but do not challenge the status quo. 

Two constraints emerged crossing all layers of the hierarchical model: the lack of a 
culture of free speech, and crime and corruption. Here, we argue that studying multi- 
level influences requires an approach combining analyses on all levels of the model. 
For example, future studies on the impact of crime on journalists’ work should employ 
surveys asking how individuals are personally affected by threats in combination with 
macro-analyses of antipress violence in that specific society. Similarly, studies should 
address how organizations adapt their routines to prevent criminal attacks by official 
and extra-official institutions (e.g., narcos). 

Differences among countries need to be noted. Some countries are equally affected 
by single-level and multilevel issues, such as El Salvador and Peru. In other cases, 
single-level issues surpass multilevel influences: Venezuela and Costa Rica are deeply 
affected by problems at the routines level, especially regarding access to sources. 
Chile and Paraguay face media organization problems, while countries like Panama, 
Brazil, Argentina and Ecuador face issues coming from social institutions. On the 
multilevel side, Colombia, Mexico, and Honduras are mostly affected by crime and 
corruption, while Uruguay, reporting no problems related to crime or corruption what- 
soever, exemplifies the lack of a tradition of watchdog journalism. Although all coun- 
tries included in our sample have held democratic elections in the last years, the 
political (in)stability in each one largely varies. Peruvian President Pedro Pablo 
Kuczynski resigned to the presidency after being accused of having accepted illegal 
payments from a Brazilian construction conglomerate (Dwyer 2018), and Venezuela’s 
President Nicolas Maduro called for a “mega-election” to stop the wave of protests 
against him (Krygier 2018). This evidence shows the Latin American case cannot be 
treated as a unified pool, but must be studied taking cultural and political differences 
into consideration. 
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Theoretically, we believe combining single and multilevel analyses to specific 
press systems can provide both depth and breadth to media sociology. On single- 
level analyses, multiple studies can independently address specific issues within 
countries and across countries. This allows for literature to grow into a cohesive 
“big picture” of how, for example, relationships with sources and professional 
training vary across different “worlds of journalism.” Multilevel analyses, on the 
contrary, go into depth by combining multiple methods to describe how a single 
influence can traverse multiple layers in different case studies. These methods can 
be replicated in any study that attempts to disentangle the processes behind news 
making, allowing for hypothesis testing and replication. When combined, multi- 
level and single-level analyses can provide a holistic and robust approach to study- 
ing journalistic production. 

Our results also highlight important problems in the professional practice of jour- 
nalism. Fear of violence and the lack of a culture of free speech still pose severe con- 
sequences for Latin American investigative reporting. Frustrated with rampant 
impunity and fearing for their own physical integrity, journalists in our sample reported 
reacting with self-censorship or by simply refusing to follow up on investigative sto- 
ries because they knew “it would lead to no changes.” 

We did observe one significant change from Waisbord’s study in the early 2000s: 
journalists in our sample acknowledged the importance of accessing official infor- 
mation to their reporting practices. In the previous study, reporters did not attempt to 
conduct information-based reporting, relying almost exclusively on denunciations 
resulting from interelite conflict (Waisbord 2000). This change indicates media 
practitioners are diversifying newsgathering methods and advocating for new 
sources of information. Yet, despite the approval of laws granting access to informa- 
tion in most countries, practice is still limited by uneven implementation and bureau- 
cratic delay tactics. 

Our study focuses on the challenges identified by practitioners when conducting 
investigative journalism in the region. A limitation of this research is that when answer- 
ing surveys, journalists may downplay the role of their own personal ideology and 
routine practices. However, our respondents were as critical of themselves and their 
practices as they were of organizational, institutional, and ideological constraints. 
Future studies should triangulate our results with a content analysis of the investiga- 
tive stories produced by Latin American reporters to provide a throughout assessment 
of the state of watchdog journalism in the region. 

Although it is not within the scope of this study to provide normative solutions to 
these challenges, we reinforce the suggestions posed by the journalists in our sample: 
legislation and follow-through guaranteeing full implementation of freedom-of-infor- 
mation laws; better training to equip journalists with the tools necessary to safely con- 
duct investigative reporting; and stricter laws guaranteeing freedom of speech, especially 
those protecting journalists from debilitating lawsuits by powerful elites. We understand 
there are ingrained challenges rooted in a clientelistic tradition that goes beyond the 
news media, but major changes can come from a press that is motivated and able to hold 
political powers accountable—the very definition of watchdog journalism. 
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As such, we caution against the common practice of fully basing investigative 
reports on denunciations of powerful off-the-record elite sources. As Mexican journal- 
ist Marco Lara Klahr rightly put it, 


when journalists are attacked and silenced by the same inefficient and corrupt criminal 
justice system that they often help legitimize on a daily basis, it highlights the grave 
paradox that journalists face: they are both facilitators and victims of a repressive system 
that they should be challenging. (Austin Forum on Journalism in the Americas 2010: 18) 


Finally, investigative journalism plays an important role in democratic societies—it 
is through the presentation of news and information, deeply rooted in research, that 
government and important actors are held accountable for their work. If we aim to 
reduce the obstacles to watchdog journalism in Latin America, tackling the challenges 
journalists themselves identify as barriers is an apt place to start. 
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Note 


1. In 1996, Gabriel Garcia Marquez gave a speech to the Inter American Press Association, 
where he called journalism “the best job in the world.” He also described the three funda- 
mental principles any schools of journalism must be based on: “first and foremost, there must 
be aptitude and talent; then the knowledge that ‘investigative’ journalism is not something 
special, but that all journalism must, by definition, be investigative; and, third, the aware- 
ness that ethics are not merely an occasional condition of the trade, but an integral part, as 
essentially a part of each other as the buzz and the horsefly.” The speech was later published 
in English in the Index on Censorship Magazine (see https://www.indexoncensorship. 
org/2017/03/journalism-best-job-in-the-world-gabriel-garcia-marquez-on-journalism/). 
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